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introduction 


Subway crime in New Yoric City was on a steep rise in 
early 1990. A 10 percent increase in 1988 had been 
followed by an 18 percent increase in 1989 and a 20 
percent rise in the first quarter of 1990. Only a decline 
of 6 percent in the last quarter, after a new patrol strategy 
had been put into effect, held the 1990 annual increase 
to 8 percent 

Riders were frightened. Their adamant belief that the 
subway was a dangerous place worried transit managers 
because it was being translated into falling ridership 
after five years of steady increases. Nearly $12 billion 
invested over ten years of intensive reconstruction work 
on the subway system "was being jeopardized by a set 
of conditions that capital expenditures and clean, efficient 
trains couldn’t solve. Attention turned to the Transit 
Police, a 4,000-person department, assigned to patrol the 
subway. How could this organization become a more 
effective force for subway law and older? 

Robbery was the worst part of the crime problem. In 
1988 and 1989, robberies in the subway rose 48 percent, 
more than two and a half times the rate of increase in the 
city at large. In January and February of 1990 robberies 
were up again, 30 percent and 20 percent respectively. 
This frightening face-to-face crime was also becoming 
more violent as juvenile robbers operating in gangs used 
more firearms and assaulted more of their victims. While 
the subway still accounted for only about 3 percent of the 
total felony crime in New York City and less than 9,300 
robberies per year among more than a billion riders, the 
subway robbery trend could not be ignored. 

On another front, farebeating had grown to epidemic 
proportions, with an estimated 170,000 people cheating 
the farebox daily. This petty crime was costing public 
transit as much as $80 million a year. Blatant farebeating 
and token scams were also sending the clear message 
that the subway was out of control. Seeing turnstiles 
disabled by token thieves and farebeaters slipping through 
slamgates, passengers felt that they were entering a place 
of disorder and lawlessness. 

Their feelings were reinforced by what they found in 
the subway itself: people sleeping in corridors and on 


benches, unauthorized merchants blocking platforms and 
mezzanines, and aggressive panhandlers on every train. 
The rules and regulations governing the subway were 
being broken with impunity, and the system seemed 
chaotic and threatening. 

The Transit Police had made previous attempts to deal 
with robbery, farebeating, and disorder, but had treated 
each of these problems in isolation. When a given 
problem reached crisis proportions, a special unit or a 
crash program would be established, often drawing 
attention and resources from other subway problems. 

The department needed a cohesive patrol strategy that 
focused consistent attention on robbery, farebeating, and 
disorder and that involved the entire patrol force, not just 
special units. It needed to communicate to its officers that 
farebeating and disorder were contributing to an atmo¬ 
sphere where more serious crime could thrive. It had to 
persuade them that the police could help restore safety 
to the subway by restoring order. 

Subway Robberies vs. City Robberies 
1988-89 Rates of Increase 


30 % 



1988 1989 


H % increase in subway robberies 
C % increase citywide robberies 
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The patrol strategy also had to be tailored to the unique 
subway environment, where police work differs signifi¬ 
cantly from street or neighborhood patrol The enclosed 
spaces of the subway, its transient population, and the 
sometimes monotonous nature of subway patrol all called 
for subway-specific tactics and deployment techniques. 
The department had to find ways to increase officers’ job 
satisfaction and maximize patrol presence, police activity, 
and crime deterrence on the more than 6,000 subway cars 
and in the 469 stations of the subway system. 

Faced with the operational challenge of mounting an 
effective patrol strategy, the Transit Police had daunting 
administrative problems as well. Once slated to be 
merged with the New York City Police Department, 
the Transit Police controlled neither the recruitment nor 
the training of its own personnel. Transit officers were 
recruited by the NYPD, trained by the NYPD, and 
arbitrarily assigned to the Transit Police without possibil¬ 
ity of transfer. The arrangement was a disaster for Transit 
Police morale. By early 1990, more than half of the 4,000 
Transit Police officers wanted either merger with or 
transfer to the NYPD — a fact that was reflected in the 
election of a union president who had campaigned on 
a platform supporting merger. Officers leaving the 
Transit Police after a few years of service for other 
police departments or other professions were draining 
the department’s talent pool and making it difficult to 
maintain the force at its full authorized strength of 4,122. 

The department itself lacked direction, identity, and 
focus. Without a clear strategy for dealing with robbery, 
farebeating, and disorder, it had difficulty communicating 
its priorities and tactics to the rank and file. Programs 
were generally developed at headquarters with little 
participation from line officers and then sent to the field 
as directives. It was a top-down management style 
characterized by heavy central c rol. At the same time, 
the department was providing lit >r no counseling to 

officers about planning their can.: s in the Transit Police. 
Predictably, Transit Police officers felt somewhat es¬ 
tranged from their own organization and tended to take 
the NYPD as their model of professional performance. 

Nowhere was the absence of transit-specific priorities 
and effective leadership more evident than in the deplor¬ 
able condition of the Transit Police’s physical infrastruc¬ 
ture. The department had been starved for capital, its 
utilities neglected for years. Contending with one of tire 


most challenging policing environments in the United 
States, the Transit Police had substandard equipment and 
facilities in nearly every category'. 

The Transit Police radio system, in reality a train 
dispatch system that had been adapted for police use, 
fell far below the FCC and National Institute of Justice 
standards for police or public safety radio. The system 
often had more than 200 users per channel, compared 
with a standard maximum of 100 users and an ideal level 
of 50 users per channel. It was only 75 percent effective, 
compared with a public safety radio standard of 95 
percent. Key components were one-of-a-kind and could 
shut down the system if they failed. Simultaneous, two- 
way conversation was not possible. Because of “dead 
spots” — locations in subway stations where the radio 
antenna system did not reach — officers could be literally 
out of contact with backup support, a critical and life- 
threatening problem for a department whose primary 
form of patrol assignment was single officer patrol on 
moving trains and in isolated, mazelike stations. 

The department’s 12 district stations, its borough com¬ 
mand offices, its communications center, and its other 
support facilities were cramped and dilapidated. Stations 
ranged in size from about 3,000 to 6,000 square feet, 
compared with a police standard of 15,000 square feet for 
comparably sized district commands. Officers had to 
contend with 4.5 square feet of locker-room space per 
person, compared with a national standard of 10 feet. 
Inadequate toilets, washrooms, and showers; lack of 
meeting and conference space; poor heating, ventilation, 
lighting, and air-conditioning systems; and the generally 
shabby condition of the facilities all interfered with the 
professional conduct of police operations. 

The department’s vehicles were aging, poorly main¬ 
tained, and too few in number. Under an inadequate 
replacement policy, vehicles were driven 100,000 miles 
or more. Police cars were serviced after 5,000 miles, 
inadequate by manufacturer’s standards even for a privat 
auto. The fleet size allowed only two vehicles per distric 
command of 200 to 300 officers, and the lack of reserve 
vehicles meant that districts were sometimes equipped 
with only one. Little consideration was given to the wof 
load demands of calls for service and prisoner transport. 
The unavailability of vehicles was actually reducing 
Transit Police activity because officers could not count 
on reliable backup even if they could reach the comm an 
center over undependable radios. 
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In March 1990, Alan F. Kiepper was named president 
of the New York City Transit Authority. In April, he 
appointed William J. Bratton chief of the Transit Police. 
With Chief Bratton’s amval, the department began a 
process of assessment, evaluation, and debate about the 
future of the organization. The intent was to involve the 
entire force in the planning process. A consensus quickly 
emerged that the operational agenda of establishing an 
effective patrol strategy was linked to a set of administra¬ 
tive changes needed to support it If the department 
hoped to enlist the enthusiastic participation of its officers 
in a patrol strategy to combat robbery, farebeating, and 
disorder, it had to find solutions to such lingering prob¬ 
lems as its poor radio system, its dilapidated district 
station facilities, its erratic promotion and career path 
policies, and its uncertain sense of purpose and mission. 


the system. At the same time, the department moved 
toward a district-based policing model that vested deci¬ 
sion-making authority in the 12 Transit Police district 
commanders, each assisted by a problem-solving team 
established at the district level. 

By late 1990, the strategy began to bear fruit. Police 
officers were taking command of their posts and aggres¬ 
sively enforcing the law. Between August 1990 and 
March 1991, arrests rose 81 percent, summonses were 
up 35 percent, and ejections for rules violations rose 473 
percent from the previous year. Subway crime began to 
level off, falling 6 percent in the last three months of 1990 
and nearly 16 percent in the first three months of 1991. 
Robbery, a key statistic, was also down in the first quarter 
of 1991 by 14 percent. 


A multifaceted set of strategies and plans was developed, 
touching on every aspect of the department’s operations. 
Task forces and committees, representing all department 
ranks, as well as collective bargaining units, made 
recommendations for improvements in such areas as 
communications, facilities, vehicles, career planning, 
uniforms, and weapons and equipment. Another set of 
committees studied the key subway problems of robbery, 
farebeating, disorder, and the safety of schoolchildren 
riding the subway. As the planning proceeded, every 
effort was made to improve communication and informa- 
tion flow throughout the department. 

By July, the department began putting its plans into 
effect The command structure was reorganized, dividing 
the primary department responsibilities between two 
bureaus, the Field Services Bureau and the Administra¬ 
tive Services Bureau, the first managing all patrol and 
detective operations and the second overseeing training, 
equipment and personnel. The Administrative Services 
Bureau mapped out a rebuilding program, including new 
training initiatives, a complete overhaul of the radio 
system, expansion of the vehicle fleet, and key changes 
in the patrol officer s uniform and equipment 

Also in July, the Field Services Bureau unveiled the 
patrol strategy. Using a combination of increased 
uniformed patrol, targeted enforcement tactics against 
robbers, fare-evasion minisweeps, and aggressive ejec¬ 
tions of rule breakers, the patrol strategy was designed to 
increase police presence and police activity throughout 


The charts below compare Transit Police activity and 
subway felonies from midsummer 1990 through March 
1991 with police activity and felonies in the same months 
a year previous. 

Police Activity ( figures in 000s) 


Ejections 



H Aug. 89-Mar. 90 ■ Aug. 90-Mar. 91 


Subway Felonies 
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What follows is a description of a department being thor¬ 
oughly rebuilt and of a program in progress. Much has been 
accomplished in the first year, and much remains to be done. 




adopted. Others, primarily the capital improvements, will 
take as long as five years to achieve. This report is both a 


The report is divided into two sections. The first 
discusses the operational challenges facing the Transit 
Police and the patrol strategy to meet those challenges. 


he next half decade. 

The entire program is receiving extensive administrative 
and financial support from the Metropolitan Transporta¬ 
tion Authority and its subsidiary the New York City 
Transit Authority, which operates the subway and bus 
systems. The MTA 1992-96 Capital Program proposes 
to allocate more than $200 million to Transit Police 
projects. Governor Mario M. Cuomo has greatly 
expedited the Transit Police program by providing 
$40 million in New York State funds, and Mayor David 
N, Dinkins, as part of his “Safe Streets, Safe City” 
initiative, has added his support for significantly increased 
numbers of Transit Police officers and civilian backup 
personnel over the next several years. 


against which to evaluate progress over the next five 
years. This is a police force with great strengths and 
enormous potential. Currently the eighth largest police 
department in the United States, it intends to be one of 
the best and second to none. The Transit Police Depart¬ 
ment is moving to take back the subways for the people 
of New York. With vision, creative leadership, capital 
investment, sound management, maximum police officer 
involvement, and public support, it will succeed in this 
enormous undertaking. 


Governor's Funds 

Governor Cuomo has provided $40 million to 
the following Transit Police projects: 

• Radios and Communication: $25 million 

• Overtime for 200 tours a day: $10 million 

• Training Facilities: $2 million 

• Vehicles: $2 million 


• Office Equipment: $1 million 








Measures to Rebuild the 
Transit Police 

Short -Term Actions 

• Reorganization of the department to support and 
strengthen its patrol capabilities. AH patrol func¬ 
tions have been concentrated in one bureau, all 
administrative functions in another. 

• Implementation of a patrol strategy focusing on 
robbery, farebeating, and disorder, including the 
targeting of career subway robbers, anti¬ 
farebeating minisweeps to arrest large numbers of 
farebeaters, and aggressive summons and ejections 
policies against rule breakers. 

• Augmentation of the department’s patrol strength 
with 200 tours of overtime duty a day. 

• Decentralization of decision making to the level of 
district commander, supported by district problem¬ 
solving teams and department-wide committees 
dealing with robbeiy, farebeating, disoider, and 
school safety. 

• Establishment of a field training officer program and 
other independent Transit Police recruit training 
programs. 

- Initation of a $25 million upgrading of the inad¬ 
equate Transit Police radio system to provide 
improved communication until a new system can 
be designed and built 

• Expansion of the department vehicle fleet from 
119 to 209, increasing by 50 percent the total 
number of cars available to support subway patrol 
officers and respond to calls for service. 

8 Redesign of uniforms to improve comfort and 
appearance and to instill pride in officers. 


• Establishment of a chiefs communication pro¬ 
gram including frequent memos, weekly videos 
shown at roll calls, and newsletters to communi¬ 
cate directly with rank-and-file officers and their 
immediate supervisors. 


Long-Term Actions 

• A permanent increase in Transit Police patrol 
strength of about 1,000 officers, achieved through 
the Dinkins Administration’s “Safe Streets, 

Safe City” initiative. 

• Complete reconstruction of the police radio system 
over a five-year period to provide state-of-the-art 
communications. 

• Reconstruction and renovation of the department’s 
district station facilities. 

• Renovation of police training facilities and 
construction of a new firing range. 

• Adoption over a four-year period of the 9-mm 
semiautomatic pistol as the standard Transit Police 
service weapon. 

• Development of career path, career guidance, 
and promotion programs that are fair, clear, 
and explicit and that help officers develop to 
their fullest potential within the Transit Police 
organization. 

• Establishment of affirmative action programs 
that increase the representation of women and 
minorities in the upper ranks of the Transit Police. 


• Preparation of mission and value statements and 
performance standards for the department, provid¬ 
ing the organization with a stronger sense of 
identity, purpose, and accomplishment. 




The Operational Agenda: 
Patrolling the Subway 

The New York City subway once was the finest and most 
admired urban transport system in the world. It has the 
potential to regain that stature. The largest rapid rail 
system in North America, the subway serves New York 
around the clock, carrying 3.5 million riders a day. It is 
impossible to overstate its importance to the city. With it, 
New York is one of the world’s economic and cultural 
centers. Without it, the city would languish, unable to 
transport its workers or to conduct its business conve¬ 
niently and efficiently. Traffic-clotted streets would 
become impassable, and the air would be unbreathable. 

The subway’s management understands the value of 
public transportation to this metropolitan region. Recent 
leaders of the MTA and the Transit Authority have 
struggled to provide quality transportation at reasonable 
cost. They have reclaimed the subway from near-collapse 
after years of neglect, when rolling stock and tracks 
were not maintained and were falling apart, outdated 
equipment went unreplaced, stations and platforms 
deteriorated, graffiti covered every train in the system, 
and ridership steadily declined. 

Much has been accomplished in the last decade. Capital 
expenditures of more than $12 billion have rebuilt and 
restored large portions of the system. Most subway cars 
have been replaced or thoroughly overhauled, most are 
air-conditioned, and all are maintained graffiti-free. 
Nearly all the main-line track has been rebuilt Break¬ 
downs and derailments are rare; service and safety have 
improved. In the mid-1980s riders began coming back 
to the subway to enjoy its convenience and increasing 
reliability. 

But for all the gains in restoring the subway, New 
Yorkers are in danger of losing it again. The city’s 
mounting crime and social problems have been spilling 
into the subway, creatirr conditions underground that 
alarm many riders and potential riders. 

In 1990, subway ridership declined 4.26 percent, after 
having increased nearly 8.5 percent since 1982. Some 
of the ridership loss can be attributed to the Northeast’s 
faltering economy and some to a January 1990 fare 


increase. But many people are just plain scared. The 
levels of disorder and crime, as reported by a vigilant and 
competitive press, are enough to convince many riders 
that the subway is out of control. 

If passengers’ confidence in safety and security cannot be 
restored and maintained, clean, efficient trains, new and 
refurbished stations, rebuilt tracks, and the myriad other 
improvements will be for naught. If ridership declines, so 
will the revenue and support the subway needs to main¬ 
tain and extend service. Should this happen, the quality 
of life in New York City surely will deteriorate. With the 
subway in sound physical condition, the Transit Police 
has been called upon to restore its order and civility and 
to make this vital part of New York’s infrastructure a safe 
environment for riders. 

Professional Policing in the Unique 
Subway Environment 

To regain control of the subway and to restore public 
confidence, the Transit Police in 1990 implemented a 
patrol strategy focusing on three primary problems: 
robbery, farebeating, and general disorder. This section 
discusses the thinking behind the patrol strategy and 
the reasons for the three-pronged approach. It places 
the strategy in the context of recent changes in American 
policing techniques and the unique features of the subwa> 
environment. 


The Law-Enforcement Model 


For a generation, police have considered themselves to 
be professional law-enforcement officers whose primary 
responsibility was to respond to crimes in progress and 
apprehend criminals. Police departments were organizer 
and administered, records and discipline maintained, 
rewards offered, resources allocated, tactics i lementec 
and images created under the concept of police as law- 
enforcement authorities. 

Responsibilities other than apprehending criminals, such 
as conflict resolution, peacekeeping, and order mainte¬ 
nance frequently were ignored. Yet, as some practitionc 
and students of policing began to realize in the 1970s, 
these functions often comprise the bulk of police work i 
the field. Asked and expected by the public to keep pea 
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and maintain order, police officers received little or no 
support from their departments in these tasks. As the 
police theorist Egon Bittner put it, these functions were 
left “to the unplanned and uncoordinated ingenuity and 
personal resourcefulness of the line personnel." 

Not surprisingly, citizen’s groups, including many 
minority organizations, began to resent the aloof and 
sometimes aggressive tactics of police officers following 
the law-enforcement strategy. They demanded more 
personal and neighbortiood-specific foims of police 
service, including a return to foot patrol, common in 
the decades before World War n. Research about police 
operations supported their case by showing that rapid 
response to crimes in progress and preventive patrol by 
automobile, die tactical mainstays of law-enforcement 
strategy, do little to prevent crime. 


The Community-Service Model 


During the 1980s a shift in thinking began to gain consid¬ 
erable momentum as police responded to the needs of 
increasingly pluralistic communities. Advocates of 
“community” or “problem-oriented” policing, while not 
c allenging the importance of law enforcement as a 
police function, emphasized the integration of all police 
roles into a coherent strategy of community service and 
responsiveness. 

This new community policing model stressed a partner¬ 
ship between police and communities in identifying and 
.solving problems as well as focusing on broader problems 
rather than on isolated crime incidents. There was a 
renewed emphasis on the peacekeeping and order- 
maintenance functions of police and on personnel and 
accountability systems that recognize the full range of 
police functioning and discretion. In short, police were 
becoming more attuned to the communities they served 
and more aware that policing encompasses far more than 
pursuing criminals. They had come to recognize that they 
could not effectively police communities without the 
communities’ active commitment and support. 

While the rethinking of police strategies is revelant to the 
Transit Police, the subway is not a community. It is a 
unique environment, and any new approaches to policing 
it must be carefully tailored. The subway does not 
constitute a neighborhood in any meaningful sense. 
Although some people, including transit employees and 


concessionaires, have fixed places in the system, the 
subway is not a place where most people live or work. 
People do not make the commitments or form the bonds 
to the subway that they do to neighboihoods. Although 
filled with powerful, dangerous machinery, the subwfy is 
nevertheless a less complex world than the world above, 
having the relatively narrow task of transporting people 
efficiently throughout the city. 


Closed System: Minuses and Pluses 


In addition to lacking a community basis for a policing 
strategy, the New York subway has certain physical 
features that make policing difficult. Built largely in the 
cariy 20th century, the subway’s nooks and crannies and 
its labyrinthine corridors limit police Surveillance of space 
and keep officers out of sight of riders even when they are 
quite close. Dark, remote comers in stations abet felons 
and frighten the law-abiding. Low-ceilinged stations that 
are cold in winter and oppressively hot in summer can 
be a monotonous patrol route. The subway’s sheer size 
makes it impossible for the police to patrol all areas at 
all times, especially since those areas include 469 stations 
and about 550 trains that are in motion throughout the 
day and night. 

Crime in this environment often has more impact on the 
public s imagination than does street crime, particularly 
with a media that focuses an inordinate amount of 
attention on this aspect of New York’s crime problem. 
Although the subway accounts for about 3 percent of the 
felony crime in New York City, riders interviewed by the 
MTA estimated the percentage to be 25 percent or higher 
A closed environment in which people may feel trapped, 
the subway heightens people’s fears in any encounter 
with unruly persons. Crime in the city’s streets and 
neighborhoods tends to affect only those who live in close 
proximity to the crime. A crime in the subway, often 
widely reported by the media, affects all subway riders, 
who can easily imagine themselves as a victim in like 
circumstances. In terms of attracting new riders and 
holding current ones, the 3 percent of New York’s serious 
crime that occurs in the subway is 100 percent too much. 

But the subway also presents certain policing advantages. 
Unlike homes, businesses, and other private properties, 
which are usually not subject to police presence or 
surveillance, the entire subway is public property and 
available to the police at all times. Because of the 
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subway’s special status as an essential public facility, 
the government, in the interests of both public safety and 
efficient transportation, can authorize and enforce a 
stricter code of behavior in the subway than elsewhere. 

In a sense, the subway is a closed system where police 
powers can be far more effective than at street level 

Transit policing is also not as call-driven as city policing. 
Calls for service to the Transit Police are fewer and 
usually originate from the police themselves and other 
transit personnel rather than from the general public. 

This allows the Transit Police far more flexibility than 
urban police, who have sometimes been called “the 
prisoners of 911.” As Transit Police response capabilites, 
patrol aggressiveness, and resultant activity levels have 
increased, calls for service, still largely initiated by the 
police and Transit Authority employees, have begun to 
climb, up about 15 percent in 1990. Even so, Transit 
Police commanders still have about 85 percent patrol time 
when their officers are not responding to calls for service, 
an extraordinary advantage over urban police depart¬ 
ments, which spend 90 percent or more of their patrol 
time responding to calls. 


Robbery, Farebeating, and Disorder 


Lawbreaking in the subway has a very different character 
and configuration from lawbreaking at the surface. Urban 
police deal with a wide range of crimes, such as auto theft 
and household burglary, that do not occur in the subway. 
They also contend with far more domestic disputes and 
assaults among people who know each other. Unlike 
urban police problems, the major problems subway 
police confront fall into the relatively narrow band of 
three categories: robbery, theft of service, and disorder. 
Although these problems also occur at the surface, in 
the closed confines of the subway they feed on each other 
to an even greater degree than they do on the street. A 
disorderly subway environment where farebeating is rife 
becomes an ideal breeding ground for robbery and other 
serious crimes. 

Robbery 

Street robbers tend to operate in or near their own com¬ 
munities, where they are familiar with a ‘‘territory” and 
can commit crimes with the greatest opportunity for 
escape and success. Subway robberies occur more 
randomly. Robbers, like other riders, can enter the 
subway and move to any location throughout the city. 


benefiting from the anonymity that a large urban setting 
affords. It is easy for them to master the logic of the 
system. They can predict when train doors will open and 
close, identify the types and locations of station entrances, 
gauge the probabilities of the police being present, and 
seize the opportunities for crime as they present them¬ 
selves. In effect, the entire subway system becomes the 
robber’s neighborhood. 

Unfortunately, increasing numbers of felons have been 
learning to use the subway in this way. Reported robber¬ 
ies rose 21.1 percent in 1988 and 26.6 percent in 1989. 

By the end of 1989, subway robberies represented 8.9 
percent of the robberies citywide, up from 6.7 percent in 
1987. Over the same two years, the robbery rate rose 
more than two and a half times faster in the subway than 
in the city at large. January and February of 1990 
continued the trend with steep increases of 30 percent and 
20 percent respectively. Only declines in the last quarter 
of the year held the eventual increase for 1990 to 12.5 
percent, a significant decline from 1988 and 1989. 

An increasing number of apprehended subway robbers 
are juveniles. More than half are under 18, and half of 
those are under 16. Many are also repeat offenders. 
Despite their youth, these felons are career criminals who 
often specialize in subway robbery and may be teaching 
other, even younger criminals. Group or pack robberies 
were common on the system in late 1989 and early 1990, 
when robberies involving five or more participants were 
occurring at the rate of about 90 a month. To make 
matters worse, the twin impacts of increased drug use anc 
the ready availability of firearms has resulted in more 
aggressive and potentially dangerous typ^s of robberies. 
Most subway homicides are robbery-related. 

A frightening, confrontational crime in any circum¬ 
stances, robbery is particularly alarming in the closed 
confines of a subway train or station. While most riders 
will never witness a serious subway crime, the crimes 
that do occur have a disproportionate resonance as the 
story travels by word of mouth or through the media. 

For every person robbed in the subway, hundreds are 
frightened. An effective antirobbery strategy will seek 
to deter robbery with a uniformed patrol presence, 
apprehend robbers with plainclothes and decoy opera¬ 
tions, and identify, track, and pursue career subway 
criminals and repeat offenders whatever their age. 




Farebeating 

A minor problem for city police, fare evasion/theft-of- 
^rvice is of prime importance for the Transit Police. 
While the theft of $1.15 worth of service is a relatively 
trivial matter on the individual level, the aggregate 
consequences of farebeating and token theft for New 
York’s subway are enormous, costing an estimated $80 
million in 1990. 

Pervasive farebeating reinforces the public’s perception 
that the subway is out of control. When farebeaters 
and token thieves infest a turnstile area, the public is 
welcomed to the subway by the spectacle of pervasive 
crime. If this can happen in plain sight of the token 
clerks, people wonder what happens in the dark comers 
of a deserted station — and think they know. Some 
otherwise law-abiding riders also are tempted to try 
farebeating themselves, and die system moves danger¬ 
ously close to a tipping point where usually solid citizens 
begin to evade the fare because it seems to them that 
everyone else does. 

Many of the perpetrators who commit more serious 
crimes in the subway are also farebeaters When 
these individuals are stopped at the gates, searched for 
weapons, and checked for outstanding warrants, anti¬ 
farebeating programs begin to have an impact on serious 
crime as well. Establishing control of the entry points 

to the system is the first step to controlling the system 
as a whole. 

Stopping farebeating requires more imaginative strategies 
Life!! one might first suppose. The obvious tactic of 
stationing uniformed officers at every turnstile is unwork¬ 
able for several reasons. First, with more than 700 fare- 
collection areas to protect, such a deployment would 
reduce the patrol strength in the balance of the system to 
unacceptable levels. More important, it would reduce 
highly trained police officers to uniformed "mannequins.”' 
In the past, this monotonous duty was often assigned to 
new recruits, who served entire eight-hour tours watching 
people pass through turnstiles. Energetic young officers, 
anticipating challenging careers in law enforcement, were 
introduced to the Transit Police in this mind-numbing 
way. Future anti-fare-evasion strategies had to do better. 

Disorder 

While an important concern on the streets, disorder is an 
acute problem in the subway. Like farebeating, disorder 


sends a message that the system is out of control. Pan¬ 
handlers, hawkers, people sleeping in corridors, and other 
rules violators contribute to the sense of fear and forebod¬ 
ing with which many riders use the subway. 

hi the enclosed spaces of the system, with 40-ton subway 
cars hurtling into stations as people stand near the edges 
of platforms, disorderly behavior seems more menancing. 
Riders feel that they may be accosted and endangered at° 
any time. Even petty annoyances can be frightening 
because riders cannot predict where a confrontation will 
lead or whether it might result in crime and violence. 

More than 60 percent of the riders surveyed in an MTA 
ridership study, for instance, said they had been intimi¬ 
dated into giving money to panhandlers at least once. 
Thirty percent reported they were often intimidated 
into giving. 

The public s perception of the danger inherent in disor¬ 
derly behavior is largely accurate. People who break 
minor rules are often prone to commit more serious and 
harmful crimes. More than 1,100 people — one in every 
six — arrested in farebeating sweeps in the last five 
months of 1990, for instance, were wanted on active 
warrants. 

Maintaining order can prevent crime by keeping disor¬ 
derly behavior from escalating into more serious criminal 
behavior. In their studies of the links between disorder 
and crime, police theorists James Q. Wilson and George 
Kelling advanced what became known as the “broken 
windows theory. Just as an unrepaired broken window 
in a building signals that no one cares about the structure 
and may lead to additional vandalism, so unsuppressed 
disorderly behavior sends a message that no one is in 
control and may lead to criminal behavior. Those who 
argue that the police are too busy with serious crime to 
deal with disorder misunderstand the close relationship 
between disorder and crime, Wilson and Kelling say. 

The goal of order maintenance is not just to create more 
civilized conditions and reduce citizens’ fear, although 
those are desirable results. Order maintenance is also 
crime prevention. 

By maintaining order and reducing fear, the police create 
conditions in which riders themselves can begin to exert 
control in the subway, even in the absence of police. A 
frightened public is a more easily victimized public. 
Frightened citizens tend to withdraw from and abandon 
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areas such as the subway, leaving public places to the 
control of perpetrators. In contrast, a confident riding 
public, one that expects to see regulations enforced and 
obeyed, helps to establish control of public areas and 
becomes a strong police ally in the efforts to maintain 
order and prevent crime. 

The Transit Police Patrol Strategy 

The new Transit Police patrol strategy comprises a 
set of tactics for countering robbery, farebeating, and 
disorder and an organizational model for vesting more 
responsibility at the district level. The strategy is 
designed to allow, indeed encourage, tactical innovations 
at the 12 police districts in response to local conditions. 
Called District-based Policing, this approach assigns 
primary decision-making responsibility to the district 
commander, assisted by a district problem-solving team. 

The patrol strategy’s foundation is an active, pervasive 
police presence coupled with creative problem-solving 
initiatives to restore law and order throughout the sub¬ 
way. Tactics include patrolling techniques that increase 
police presence, a set of innovative programs that target 
repeat, serious subway offenders, an efficient approach to 
making fare-evasion arrests and deterring farebeating, and 
an increased emphasis on enforcing subway rules and 
controlling disorder. These tactics are described in detail 
in the sections below on targeting robbery, farebeating, 
and disorder. 

The new patrol strategy incorporates certain fundamental 
principles from the community policing model. 

1. Problem solving as opposed to crisis response 

2. Preventing crime as opposed to just reacting to crimes 
in progress 

3. Order maintenance as both a goal in itself and as a 
means to control serious crime 

But the new strategy also recognizes that a cluster of 
subway stations Is not a neighborhood and that assigning 
Transit Police officers to repetitive duty in the same 
locales can damage morale and effectiveness. A street 
cop assigned to the same daily beat builds an acquain¬ 
tanceship and a reputation that can help in the perfor¬ 
mance of police duties. In the subway, commuters rush 


by so quickly that these bonds rarely form. At the 
surface, fixed posts and beats increase police and 
community connectiveness. In the subway, they are 
often a formula for stagnation. 

The department’s attempt in 1988 and 1989 to adopt the 
community policing style, called Sector Policing, miscar¬ 
ried primarily because it failed to take account of the key 
differences between subway and neighborhood patrol. 
Under sector policing, the intent was to decentralize 
police authority to small clusters of several subway 
stations, having sergeants and teams of officers take 
responsibility for enforcement priorities. This approach 
carried decentralization to an unworkable extreme in the 
subway, blurring the focus on robbeiy, farebeating, and 
disorder and leaving sector sergeants with problems that 
were often beyond their authority to solve. Sector 
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Transit Police in 1990. 

The key elements of the new Transit Police patrol 
strategy are described below. They include increased 
uniformed police presence, deployment rotations to 
keep officers active and alert, reorganization of the 
department’s command structure, a district-based 
decision-making model, and tactics for targeting 
robbery, farebeating, and disorder. 


Police Presence 


“A cop when you need one” is the essence of subway 
policing. To deter robbery, prevent farebeating, and 
reduce disorder and fear, an active, visible, pervasive 
police presence is essential. Riders and criminals must 
be persuaded that the police pervade the system and that 
quick police response to any crime or infraction of the 
rules is likely. 

The first element of the patrol strategy is to increase 
patrol strength throughout the subway: in stations, on 
platforms, and on trains. In its “Safe Streets, Safe City” 
program, the Dinkins Administration will increase the 
authorized strength of the Transit Police by 398 officers, 
from 4,122 to 4,520. As of February 1,1991, the depart¬ 
ment had 3,778 officers, 344 less than its former autho¬ 
rized strength and 742 less than the “Safe Streets, Safe 
City” authorization. The plan will also add 220 civilian 
to the 325 currently working for the department. These 
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civilians will free uniformed personnel now doing clerical 
and administrative tasks for subway patrol. The increased 
staffing levels, which have been approved by the state 
legislature, will enable the department to field nearly 
1,000 additional police officers over the next few years. 


More Police on the Way 
Over the next few years Mayor Dinkins’s 
Safe Streets, Safe City" initiative will 
increase the transit police to 4520 and add 
220 civilians, allowing the department to 
field nearly 1,000 more patrol officers. 


Pending the availability of almost 500 new rermits to 

increase patrol strength in the fall of 1991, funds from 

Governor Cuomo in the amount of $10 million are being 
used to pay overtime for subway patrol officers. The 
Transit Police have been able to increase patrol strength 
by about 200 tours of duty per day. At a cost of approxi¬ 
mately $1 million a month, the overtime program can 
operate through October with current funding, at which 
time the 500 recruits graduate from the police academy. 


Deployment 


The police presence should be active as well as visible. 
Police officers must take command of their posts, inter¬ 
vene with rules violators and stop disorderly behavior, 
i’ rve helpful and friendly assistance to riders, and stay 
alert despite the sometimes monotonous nature of 
subway patrol. 

Under the new patrol strategy, the department plans to 
rotate officers through as many types of duty as possible 
to keep them engaged and active. Assignments include 
plainclothes anticrime patrol, plainclothes fare-evasion 
sweeps, uniformed fare evasion patrol, uniformed train 
inspection, and vehicle patrol at the surface in support of 
foot patrol ip the subway. Tour commanders will strive 
to provide as much variation as possible even within a 
smgle tour. The practice of assigning an officer to the 
same duty day after day will end. 

While such variation in assignments requires more 
supervisory planning, the flexibility die approach affords 


and its positive impact on officers’ motivation and job 
satisfaction make the additional planning worthwhile. 
Diversifying patrol assignments also gives officers a 
fuller understanding of the overall patrol strategy. An 
officer who has worked in plainclothes on farebeating 
minisweeps and in uniform on turnstile patrol can better 
appreciate how plainclothes apprehensions and uniformed 
presence work together to deter farebeating. Over time, 
the officers develop a clearer understanding of the links 
among robbery, farebeating, and disorder and of how 
enforcing the rules against the last two can have an effect 
on the first The patrol strategy encourages and supports 
assertive, take-charge policing and activity. 

Tour commanders are also increasing the opportunities 
for officers to come together in squad-sized activities 
such as the fare-evasion minisweeps described below. 
Bringing officers together in a squad increases the 
opportunities for supervision, instruction, and the rein¬ 
forcement of police skills. It also reduces the isolation 
of patrol officers, exposing them to peer influence and 
building a team spirit among officers who still must 
spend much of their time on single-person patrol Plan¬ 
ning has also begun to expand the rotation concept to 
the department s plainclothes and detective units. 


Reorganization 


The Transit Police Department was reorganized in July 
1990, eliminating two of the six command levels, to 
shorten the chain of command and better support its 
patrol and administrative responsibilities. All patrol units 
and functions, including such support units as the Detec¬ 
tive Division and the Field Support Division, were placed 
m the Field Services Bureau under a three-star bureau 
chief. A second bureau, the Administrative Services 
Bureau, under a second three-star bureau chief, was 
charged with managing pemonnel functions, training, 
equipment procurement, and the coordination of facilities 
and communications upgrades. This structure established 
clear lines of responsibility and command for the 
department s patrol strategy on the one hand and for its 
equipment, facilities, training programs, and career path 
programs on the other. 

Within the Field Services Bureau, the number of division 
(borough) commands was expanded from two to four, 
one each for Manhattan, Brooklyn, Queens, and the 
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Bronx. This structure better reflects field realities and 
reduces each of the division commands to manageable 
size. It also facilitates jurisdictional cooperation with the 
borough commands of the NYPD. 

In March 1991, a third bureau, Special Services, was 
created to manage the property protection and fare abuse 
responsibilities that were assigned at that time to the 
Transit Police by the Transit Authority. The Transit 
Police now have principal and lead responsibility for all 
programs to counter fare evasion, including supervision 
of 115 uniformed agents who guard revenue collection 
areas and turnstiles. An additional 380 uniformed 
property protection agents, who are responsible for 
guarding agency property, were also placed under the 
control of the chief of police and assigned to the 
Special Services Bureau. 


District-based Policing 


Under the new organizational structure and patrol strat¬ 
egy, the 12 district commands are the locus of decision 
making and responsibility. 

District Commanders 

The office of the district commander is the logical place 
for determining tactics, analyzing needs, and requesting 
and allocating resources. With several neighborhoods 
and 610111 21 to 63 subway stations under their jurisdic- 
tion, district commanders are familiar with crime patterns 
and operational problems, know the resources available 
and how they should be used, and can determine when 
special help may be needed from outside the district The 
district commander, either a captain or a deputy inspector, 
is also at a high enough level in the department to assure 
that the department enforcement priorities of robbery, 
farebeating, and disorder receive appropriate and continu¬ 
ing attention throughout the district 

District Problem-Solving Teams 
Each distria commander has established a problem¬ 
solving team representing all ranks in the distria as well 
as the collective bargaining units. Membership on these 
teams will be rotated to ensure maximum participation. 
The teams are charged with identifying and analyzing 
problems, selecting tactics, and measuring the success 
of the tactics used. Along with advising the district 
commanders, these teams will work closely with depart¬ 


ment-wide committees on robbery, farebeating, and 
disorder. The intent is to establish the best possible lines 
of communication within the districts and between the 
command staff and the districts. 

Problem-solving teams provide the Transit Police with a 
major opportunity to employ the principles of community 
policing. The teams focus on the broader problems in a 
distria, each of which has its own set of police problems 
and pnonties, and work to fashion long-term solutions. 
Aware of the links between disorder and more serious 
crime, the teams devise strategies that emphasize order 
maintenance and peacekeeping as well as the pursuit and 
capture of criminals. By rotating their membership, the 
teams involve an entire distria force in evaluating and 
solving a district’s problems. 

Ueutenants and Sergeants 

Lieutenants and sergeants play key roles in establishing 
the patrol strategy in the field. Lieutenants, serving as 
tour commanders, ensure that district priorities, as defined 
by the district commander and the district problem¬ 
solving team, are pursued during each shift Sergeants 
provide field leadership to patrol officers, serving as 
coaches, counselors, teachers, role models, and, in some 
cases, disciplinarians. Sergeants also direct small-scale 
field operations in each distria, such as fare-evasion or 
antirobbery minisweeps. 

Patrol Officers 

Although district policing assigns the prime decision¬ 
making responsibilities to the district commanders, patrol 
officers remain the backbone of the Transit Police. Patrol 
officers, working alone, in pairs, and in groups, encounter 
incidents daily that require the exercise of their indepen¬ 
dent judgment and initiative. The department has as¬ 
signed problem-solving responsibility to the district 
commander as the best way to assure that department 
priorities are pursued as a matter of course. But it still 
relies on the knowledge, professionalism, skill, and 
character of its indivdual officers to do the job in the field. 
Transit Police patrol officers have more daily face-to-face 
interactions with the public than most of their city 
counterparts. 

The department has also made it a matter of policy to tap 
the innovative ideas and the problem-solving skills of all 
its officers. Through the district problem-solving teams, 
officers are already contributing tactical ideas for counter- 
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ing conditions in the field. By allowing officers to design 
their own tactics, the Transit Police fulfill individual 
expectations of creative police work while drawing on 
the best the organization has to offer. 


Targeting Robbery 


The patrol strategy uses a combination of uniformed 
police presence, plainclothes anticrime patrol, and decoy 
units to deter robbery and apprehend robbers in the act. It 
also employs an array of techniques to Identify, track, and 
pursue serious repeat offenders in the subway, who are 
responsible for a substantial portion of subway robberies. 
Robbers must be convinced that their chances of being 
caught, convicted, and incarcerated for crimes in the 
subway are increasing. The programs described here and 
other such programs interact to weave a seamless web of 
subway law-enforcement options. 

Point-to’Point Patrols 

Various techniques are being used to increase the effec¬ 
tiveness and apparent pervasiveness of uniformed patrol. 
For late-night trains on which robbery has been a prob¬ 
lem, for instance, the police are using “point-to-point” 
patrol techniques that provide for overlapping coverage. 
On a given line, one police officer is assigned to ride the 
trains from station 1 to station 5 and back, another from 
station 2 to station 6 and back, a third from station 3 to 
station 7, and so on. With officers boarding - J leaving 
trains at differer ears and different stations, -i the 
ublic and perpetrators perceive a more pervasive 
police presence. 

Condition Cars 

With the expansion of the department vehicle fleet in 
1990, each Transit Pol: , district can now maintain a 
condition car” on th meets above in addition to its 
sual complement c □ response vehicles. Although 
available to respond to calls for assistance when neces¬ 
sary, the officers in the condition car are assigned to visit 
stations with problem conditions, including robbery and 
theft Two officers in a condition car are able to supple¬ 
ment and reinforce the work of many foot patrol officers. 
A perpetrator who sees a foot patrol officer board a tram 
and leave the station can’t be sure that the condition car 
officers won’t be arriving shortly from the surface. The 
number of condition cars will be expanded as new 
ehicles are delivered and work-load analysis systems 
are put in place. 


Late-Night Canine Train Patrol 
Since November 1990 the Transit Police Canine Unit' 
has conducted a pilot program of nightly patrol on the 
A and 1 lines from 8:00 p.m. to 4:00 a.m. The deterrent 
effect of an officer and dog has proved considerable, 
reducing late-night crime on these lines by 35 to 50 
percent in a five-month period. The unit has been 
authorized to expand over the next several years from 
27 handlers and 27 dogs to 50 of each. As the unit 
grows, late-night canine train patrols will be assigned to 
additional subway lines. Canine teams are also used for 
daytime patrol in high-crime areas. 

Problem-Solving Teams 

District problem-solving teams have been devising and 
implementing antirobbery tactics at the local level. In one 
district, a rash of school-time robberies by juveniles led to 
a Transit Police truancy program. The distnct began 
identifying and detaining truants and ferrying them back 
to their schools. In another case, pickpocketing of 
sleeping riders at a terminal station was addressed by 
sending patrol officers through the trains to apprehend 
pickpockets and wake sleepers. 

Plainclothes and Decoy Operations 
Uniformed patrol is supported by plainclothes and decoy 
operations. The individual districts run plainclothes anti¬ 
crime patrols in robbery-prone areas, sending out officers 
who have familiarized themselves with the descriptions oi 
robbery suspects. The Transit Police also maintain a 
city wide anticrime task force of about 200 plainclothes 
and uniformed officers, giving the department the ability 
to respond with saturation efforts in any area where 
robbery becomes epidemic. Two dozen decoy officers, 
dressed as tourists and other likely crime victims, also 
operate in high-density and high-crime stations and traim 
targeting identified problem locations. 

Dealing with Juvenile Felons 
Cmce captured, felons must also be shown that sure and 
swift punishment awaits them. Because robbery is the 
primary felony in the subway and more than half of 
subway robbers are under 18, the Transit Police Detecti\ 
Division has developed programs for juvenile case 
enhancement and robbery arrest warrants that differ in 
priority and approach from those of the NYPD. 

Working closely with Family Court prosecutors, the 
Transit Police have made juvenile case enhancement a 
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top pnonty. In the case of group robberies in which one 
or two members of a larger pack have been arrested, the 
police pursue, identify, and build cases against the other 
participants. They also tie juvenile offenders to multiple 
cases when possible, to show Family Court judges that 
these youths are in fact career criminals. By identifying 
repeat juvenile offenders and members of group robbery 
gangs and by building strong cases against them, Transit 
Police detectives help assure convictions and stiff sen¬ 
tences for the single largest class of subway felons. 

Arrest Warrants 

Until recently, the Transit Police had 18 people assigned 
to the NYPD warrant unit, helping to track and pursue 
ielons who missed their court appearances. In an effort to 
improve productivity in warrant cases related to subway 
come, the Transit Police set up its own arrest warrant 
program and reclaimed its personnel from ilie NYPD 
Between July 1990 and the end of the year, the new 
Transit Police unit rcarrested 206 felons wanted on 
subway crime arrest warrants. In the first three months 
of 1991 another 335 wanted criminals were rearrested. 
The message to felons is becoming clear; If you are 
arrested for or commit a crime in the subway, are issued 
an arrest warrant, and fail to show up in court, the Transit 
Police will find you and put you back in the criminal 
justice system. 

The Transit Police have also developed a computer 
program to expedite the serving of warrants, a process 
that formerly took as long as six to eight weeks from the 
time a judge issued a warrant to the time the police could 
act on it The computer program redefines how a warrant 
is delivered to the police, changing it from a paper-driven 
process to something more like electronic mail. The 
program, expected to be up and running in June 1991 
cuts delivery time to 48 hours or less. The Transit Police 
believe that this program is one of the fust of its kind in 
the natioa 

Parolees 

hi June 1991 the Transit Police will establish a joint task 
force with the New York State Division of Parole to 
monitor parolees who were convicted of subway crimes. 
The task force will pursue and rearrest parolees who have 
violated parole and are wanted on parole warrants. 

Having been convicted of subway crimes originally, these 
parole violators may be committing additional subway 
robberies. The joint task force provides a means for 
focusing on and reincarcerating members of this group. 


Also starting in June, the Transit Police, will arrange for 
Transit Police detectives, including the original arresting 
officer when possible, to meet with parolees when they 
are paroled from prison to the community. They will 
inform the painless that the Transit Police will work with 
the Parole Board to ensure that the paroless meet the 
conditions of parole and do not return to committing 
crimes in the subway. Although this kind of one-to-one 
encounter between law-enforcement officials and parol¬ 
ees is sometimes used in small towns, the Transit Police 
believe this is the first such program to be attempted in a 
large city. 

Crime Analysis 

Effective policing requires sound data. The Transit Police 
must be able to rapidly analyze crime and related prob¬ 
lems, reliably identify and track perpetrators, and evaluate 
the impact of new programs. The department has estab¬ 
lished a new crime analysis unit as pan of its Office of 
Management and Budget. The unit will support the 
patrol strategy by providing analyses of problems and 
crime trends to assist in selecting appropriate field tactics. 
A special governor’s appropriation of $150,000 is being 
used to purchase state-of-the-art computer software and 
equipment that will be up and running by June 1991. 

An experienced crime analyst will also be hired to run 
the program. 

One of the unit’s main responsibilities will be to identify 
and track habitual serious offenders, perpetrators who 
have been linked to more than one serious crime in the 
subway. The unit will maintain computer files on 
criminals arrested for a second felony in the subway, their 
aliases, jail time, and other important data. This effort 
will help the Transit Police close in on the relatively small 

group of perpetrators who commit a significant portion of 
subway crime. 

Problem-solving programs such as the parolee task 
force, the warrant unit, and juvenile case enhancement 
are strong deterrents to subway crime. Not only do they 
assure that career subway criminals will spend more 
time in prison, they send a message to the youths on 
the periphery of these activities that subway robbery no 
longer pays. If strong cases are built against subway 
felons, if subway warrants are promptly served, if 
fugitives wanted for crimes in the subway are are pursued 
and reincarcerated, if parolees who were convicted of 
subway crimes are immediately contacted by Transit 
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Police upon returning to civilian life, then the anonymity 
of the subway environment is broken down. It is no 
longer a place where felons can commit mayhem among 
strangers. It is a place where they are known and likely to 
be caught 


Targeting Farebeating 


Costing an estimated $80 million in 1990, fare evasion 
is one of the most critical problems facing the Transit 
Authority and the Transit Police. To deter farebeating, 
the Transit Police are using a combination of plainclothes 
sweeps to make arrests and issue summonses, uniformed 
police patrol, and uniformed property protection agents. 
By streamlining arrest processing procedures, the police 
have been able to increase the emphasis on misdemeanor 
arrests, the most effective deterrent. Like the measures 
being taken against robbery, the tactics for dealing with 
fare evasion are designed to work together to convince 
farebeaters that the costs of fare evasion now exceed its 
benefits. 

Mini-sweeps 

Mini-sweeps, conducted by officers in plainclothes at 
stations with a high incidence of farebeating, have been 
employed since August 1990. By the end of March 
1991, the department had conducted 2,816 sweeps, 
made 11,095 misdemeanor arrests, and issued 16,688 
summonses. With the police able to check arrested 
farebeaters for warrants and weapons, the sweeps also 
yielded 1,754 people wanted on warrants, 136 illegal 
weapons, and 46 felony arrests. 

Mobile Processing Center 

To assist in processing this large number of misdemeanor 
arrests, the department is using a fiill-sized Transit 
Authority bus converted to a mobile arrest-processing 
center. With telephones, fax machines, computers, 
fingerprinting and photo facilities, and a holding pen for 
as many as 16 prisoners, what the cops call the “bust bus” 
is, in fact, a mobile district station. Brought to the scene 
of sweeps, it can expedite in a matter of minutes arrests 
that would have taken hours to process. Farebeaters have 
the unpleasant and deterring experience of being arrested, 
and the arresting officers are quickly bade on patrol in the 
subway. In 1991 the department will equip two smaller 
patrol vans to speed the processing of individual arrests. It 
has also ordered a second bust bus. 


Misdemeanor Fax Express 

Until recently, misdemeanor arrests required the presence 
of the arresting officer at the district attorney’s office to 
swear to the complaint. This requirement took the 
arresting officer off patrol, sometimes for as long as a 
tour of duty. Working with the district attorney’s offices 
in three New York City boroughs, the Transit Police have 
developed the “Misdemeanor Fax Express,” an innova¬ 
tive approach that uses fax machines and a simplified 
supporting deposition form to save the long hours once 
lost to processing misdemeanor arrests. 

Reviewing the law governing the preparation of officers’ 
complaints, the Transit Police counsel’s office discovered 
that a single liaison officer, equipped with the signed 
deposition forms from dozens of arresting officers, could 
serve as a stand-in for all of them with district attorney. 
The arresting officers fill out and sign complaints and fax 
them to the liaison officer at the courts. This simple 
solution will save the Transit Police about 20,000 patrol 
days in 1991 in Manhattan alone. 

While these techniques would obviously apply to any 
misdemeanor arrests, they are particularly important to 
farebeating arrests. Officers who once hesitated to arrest 
farebeaters, knowing that this enforcement action would 
pull them off patrol for hours to process someone for the 
theft of $1.15, now know that efficient systems are in 
place to aggressively prosecute farebeating arrests. The 
foundations have been laid for an effective program to 
deter and prosecute farebeating. 

Special Services Bureau 

In March 1991, the Transit Police were given principal 
authority and lead responsibility for all Transit Authority 
fare evasion and property protection efforts. A new 
Transit Police Bureau, the Bureau of Special Services, 
was established to oversee revenue protection, the 
protection of Transit Authority property, and the uni¬ 
formed agents who guard some of the fare collection 
areas in the system. The Special Services Bureau also 
includes the System Security Task Force, a joint commi 
tee with representatives from all the operating depart¬ 
ments of the Transit Authority. This task force works 5 
improve physical security systems in the fare collectior 
areas and in other parts of the stations and the subway 
system. 
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Targeting Disorder 



Consistent enforcement is the key to maintaining order in 
the subway. Rule breakers, whether they are panhandlers, 
unauthorized merchants, or people sleeping in corridors, 
are not going to change their behavior after being issued 
one notice of violation or being ejected from the subway 
one time. The police must demonstrate, time and again, 
that they will act swiftly to correct rules violations. Only 
when the pattern of consistent enforcement is established 
wiL the habitual rule breakers begin to change their 
behavior. 

Enforceable Regulations 

In the effort to control disorder, the Transit Police have a 
significant advantage over the NYPD. Part 1050 of the 
Public Authorities Law governs behavior in the subway 
by a stricter code than do comparable laws used on the 
street Panhandling in the subway is strictly forbidden, 
for instance, a regulation that has now been upheld by the 
New York State Court of Appeals and the U.S. Supreme 
Court Other rules — against unauthorized merchants, 
lying down anywhere in the system, open containers of 
alcohol, and obstructing free movement or transit opera¬ 
tions allow police officers wide latitude and significant 
authority in maintaining public order in the subway. 

Aggressive Policing 

Accustomed to thinking of themselves as crime fighters, 
as defined by the law-enforcement model of police work, 
Transit Police officers were slow to accept that order 
maintenance is a important part of their jobs. In recent 
months, however, as a result of various training and 
communications programs that stressed the connection 
between order maintenance and crime prevention, officers 
have responded more aggressively to disorder and minor 
rules violations. From August 1990 through March 1991, 
police issued 205,452 summonses, up 53,000 or 35 
percent from the same nine-month period a year before. 
Ejections for rules violations rose to 63,849, a 473 
percent increase. For the first time, a consistent program 
of enforcing the rules has begun to take hold. 

Homelessness 

Many of the disorder problems in the subway stem from 
its use as a domicile by a portion of New York City’s 
large homeless population. No environment could be less 
suited to this purpose. More than 200 homeless people 
have died in the subway in the past three years, including 


some who were crashed by trains and electrocuted by 
high-voltage lines. In addition, a significant majority 
of subway homeless are drag- and alcohol-dependent. 
Even without its physical dangers, the subway environ¬ 
ment damages these people by cutting them off from any 
contact with programs and organizations that might begin 
their rehabilitation, thereby worsening their dependencies. 

The Transit Police do not target or harass homeless 
people, but anyone actually trying to live in the subway 
violates many regulations. As a practical matter, the 
Transit Police are frequently called on to take enforce¬ 
ment action against undomiciled people who have no 
addresses or assets. In these cases, a notice of violation, 
stipulating a fine, has no practical effect. Therefore, the 
police are instructed to eject homeless rules violators 
from the system. Many of the subway homeless have an 
aversion to regulations of any kind and have chosen the 
subway in preference to the structured environments of 
the city s shelters because they believe there are no rales 
for them in the subway. The consistent policy of ejecting 
homeless rules violators has the corollary' benefit of 
helping to move them out of the dangerous subway into 
healthier surroundings where they can get assistance. In 
this way, enforcing the rules intervenes in the destructive 
cycle of subway homelessness and has, according to the 
testimony of some former subway dwellers, started 
people on the road to rehabilitation. 

Bus-to-Shelter 

In the winter of 1990-91, in response to the suggestion of 
a patrol officer serving on the Transit Police homeless 
committee, the police and the Transit Authority operated 
six buses to transport ejected rules violators and any 
others who wanted transportation to city shelters during 
cold weather emergencies. This made it possible to 
continue enforcing a strict program of ejecting rales 
violators even in freezing weather. Police officers 
informed rules violators that they would have to leave the 
system but that transportation to shelter could be provided 
if desired. At the request of patrol officers, the program 
was expanded in the course of the winter, making buses 
available every night, freezing weather or not. By the 
end of March, the program had transported 1,253 people 
to shelter. 
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program now encompasses 156 schools citywide. Sixty- 
four Transit Police officers serve as school outreach 
coordinators. Assigned to three or more schools each, 
they visit each location regularly to discuss subway safety 
and subway crime, organize athletic and social events, 
form relationships with students, teachers, and adminis¬ 
trators, patrol the subway stations near the schools they 
are assigned to, and prepare weekly recap reports on 
school conditions. The outreach effort allows Transit 
Police officers to build links to the various school com¬ 
munities, which in turn make it possible to identify 
school-aged culprits in subway crimes, protect students 
who are thieatcned, and head off incidents that spill over 
from the schools to the trains. 


Safe Passage 

Begun as an experiment in May 1990, the Safe Passage 
Program has grown to 72 trains daily. The program sets 
aside the last three cars on each train as Safe Passage cars. 
At dismissal time, the cars are patrolled by a uniformed 
police officer who is aware from the recap reports of 
tensions and developing problems. Many of these 
officers arc school outreach coordinators. Since the 
program’s inception there has not been a single incident 
in the Safe Passage cars. 


The Transit Police patrol strategy is still being revised 
and adapted to field conditions. There may be adjust¬ 
ments in the strategy in 1991 as the district problem- 






ijie Administrative Agenda: 
Rebuilding the Department 

Organizational stability has eluded the New York City 

7 ransu Police for *e past decade. Whether the depart¬ 
ment should be merged with the New York City Police 
Department, and the political maneuverings that sur¬ 
rounded this question, intruded on every aspect of the 
Transit Police’s functioning. A police fo^with consid- 
erable potential strengths found itself adrift, uncertain of 
its future, and uncertain even of its identity and purpose. 

When merger looked likely in 1985, recruitment and 
limning for the two departments were combined. Since 
then, the ranks of the Transit Police have been filled hv 
aspirants to the NYPD, trained at the NYPD Academy, 
and assigned, through a lottery system, to the transit force 
without possibility of transfer. Demoralized by this 
arbitrary process, many members of the Transit Police 
have considered themselves trapped in an unexciting, 
second-rate department Of the 4,000 Transit Police ’ 
officers, at least half, and probably more, have favored 
merger with or transfer to the NYPD. 

An organizational stepchild, the Transit Police are tied 
both to the New York City government, which defrays 

the department’s operating costs and authorizes its 

staffing levels, and the Transit Authority, which funds its 
capital budget and which is the source of 85 percent of its 

calls for service and police action. The Transit Police 
chief reports to the Transit Authority president but also 
consults with the New York City Police Commissioner 
on police policy and practice. The lines of authority and 
responsibility have been unclear at best. In recent years 
neither the public nor the members of the department 
themselves have had a clear sense of the identity and 
priorities of the Transit Police. 

The department’s physical condition has reflected its 
uncertain status. While the Transit Authority invested 

billions in rebuilding the subway, Transit Police facilities 
and equipment remained dilapidated and inadequate. 

A malfunctioning radio system, cramped and derelict 
district stations, and an undersized and poorly maintained 
vehicle fleet all bespoke a lack of support for police in 
the field. 


So did the absence of clearly communicated and work¬ 
able policy directives and strategies. The department . 
lacked a sense of what it was trying to achieve, how to 
reach its goals, and how to measure its successes and 
failures. It needed a patrol strategy (as described in 

The Operational Agenda”) to harness and direct the 
energies of its officers. 

A perceived second-class status, a lack of identity, a lack 
of support, and a lack of direction all contributed to the 
low morale of the Transit Police. A merger with the 
NYPD, however, would not ameliorate these problems. 
Police would still have to patrol the subway, and officers 
who drew this duty would still regard it as undesirable * 
compared with what they perceive as the more 
high-powered, even “glamorous” assignments possible 
above ground. Subway police would still have to work 
closely with the Transit Authority. The Transit Police 
infrastructure would still require rebuilding, at a cost 
estimated to exceed $200 million. In at least one respect, 
merger would compound subway policing problems. 

A transit force that was part of a larger police department 
would lack the focus, the direction, the know-how, the 
experience, and the institutional memory crucial to 
maintaining an effective subway patrol strategy. Eventu¬ 
ally city crime would take precedence, subway patrol 
would deteriorate, and subway crimes and disorder of 
all types would increase. 

This section presents plans for rebuilding the Transit 
Police mto a first-rate, autonomous police organization. 
The success in establishing the department’s new patrol 
strategy has shown that its morale problems are not 
insurmountable. As dedicated police professionals, 
transit officers will respond to effective leadership that 

defines their mission and supports them in their efforts to 
accomplish it. 

The July 1990 department reorganization created two 
bureaus: one, the Field Services Bureau, directing the 
patrol strategy, and the other, the Administrative Services 
Bureau, taking responsibility for recruiting, supporting 
equipping, and training a high-quality police force. Many 
or the initiatives described in the following pages have 
been or are being carried out by the Administrative 
Services Bureau. 

Rebuilding the department requires extensive investment 
in its facilities, equipment, and people! it also requires 
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changes in the less tangible but no less important areas of 
department image and identity. This is a department that 
is rebuilding not only its infrastructure but also its sense 
of itself. 

Building Morale and 
Professional Competence 

Although they wear uniforms, carry weapons, and work 
under a military-style chain of command, police officers 
are not soldiers. American society asks its police to 
perform a far more complex role than soldiers do. In 
continual contact with the public, making dozens of 
decisions daily about a wide variety of human situations, 
authorized to use force but charged to protea life, police 
officers need more than just a chain of command. A 
police department cannot be run simply by issuing orders 
from on high and expecting them to be followed. An 
effective police organization is one in which: 

1. All members share a sense of purpose and a set 
of values. 

2. Strategies and plans are clearly communicated to the 
rank and file. 

3. Rank and file are included, as much as possible, in the 
formation of policies and strategies. 

4. Officers are given extensive training in the vast array 
of real-life stituations they will encounter on patrol. 

5. Commanders and managers make it their business to 
interaa regularly with the rank and file. 

6. Officers believe that they have a future and a stake in a 
police department that is performing an important public 
mission and performing it well; an organization’s morale 
begins with the individual, so the department must help 
officers meet their personal and professional aspirations. 


Mission, Values, and Measures of Effectiveness 


In 1990 the Transit Police prepared a mission statement 
and a set of values and formul d standards by which to 
measure the performance of the department as a whole. 
To ensure that the values represented the highest stan¬ 
dards of professional policing and were firmly rooted in 
the department, they were identified in a cooperative 


effort among department commanders and a standing 
committee of officers, sergeants, and lieutenants. 


The primary mission of the New York City 
Transit Police is to provide a safe and 
orderly environment within the transit 
system to promote the confidence of the 
riding public and to enhance the maximum 
use of the subway. 


Given this mission, the department has broad responsibili¬ 
ties within a narrowly defined area It is expected to be 
expert on the subway and subway problems but must 
bring to bear on those problems the broad capabilities of 
a fully professional police department. Unlike in most 
police departments, however, success for the Transit 
Police is linked to the successful operation of the transit 
system as a whole. 

The department’s statement of values and its measures of 
effectiveness reflect the commitment to improving transit 
operations. The values embody important community 
and department standards to help guide police officers 
in the performance of their day-to-day duties. They give 
officers a set of principles that enable them to choose 
appropriate behavior in various situations rather than 
just performing by rote or following rales and directives. 
They help officers evaluate themselves and their perfor¬ 
mance on the job. 

The measures of success perform the same self-evaluativ< 
role for the department as a whole. The operational 
measures include not only such standard benchmarks 
of police effectiveness as robbery rates and felony 
complaints but also ridership rates and the level of fear 
among surveyed riders. The administrative measures 
include several yardsticks for evaluating employee 
satisfaction, such as the number of officers leaving the 
Transit Police for other work and the amount of sick to 
taken. The true measure of the department’s effective¬ 
ness will be how it performs in all these areas — holding 
down crime, increasing ridership and rider confidence, 
and maintaining a motivated and dedicated police force. 
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The Values of the New York City 
TransitPolice 

WE BELIEVE it is our primary responsibility to protect 
human life and dignity above all else. THEREFORE, 




r, with utmost respect, courtesy and concern. 

WE BELIEVE that each and every member is valuable 
to the Transit Police Department. THEREFORE, we 
are committed to ensuring our safety and supporting 
each other to achieve our full potential. 

WE BELIEVE integrity is the basis of trust within 
our organization and for the people we serve. 
THEREFORE, we will strive to maintain the highest 
ethical standards of conduct in all of our activities. 

BELIEVE it is our responsibility to protect each 
individual s constitutional rights and liberties. 
THEREFORE, as professionals, we will perform our 
duties within the guidelines of the law, without malice 
or prejudice. 

WE BEUEVE as professionals we will always strive 
for excellence. THEREFORE, we will support continu- 
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methods, and professional attitudes and appearance 
among all members, and we will continuously and 
objectively evaluate our own performance and be 
receptive to new ideas and constructive changes. 

WE BEUEVE we are accountable to each other and 
the people we serve, and recognize that we are respon¬ 
sible for our actions. THEREFORE, we are committed 
to ensuring that all members have full knowledge of their 
job responsibilities and that a fair and just system of 
accountability and reward is in place. 

WE BEUEVE that in our policing activities we have 
important goals and objectives in common with the 
Transit Authority and that we will assist each other 


employees at all levels of the organization to better 
conduct our police activities and achieve our 
common goals. 

These are the values of the New York City Transit 
Police. They will form the basis of policy developed 
during the coming years, will provide guidance to all 
members of the department on how we will approach 
our mission, and will communicate our aspirations to 
the general public. 


Measuring the Effectiveness 
of the TransitPolice 

Operational Measures 

• Level of ridership on the system 
“Robbery rates 

• Passenger fear levels 

• Revenue collected from fares 

• Feedback from riders and transit employees 

• Reported crime rates / victimization rates 

• Quality-of-life violations 
»Citizen complaints 

• Problems solved 

Administrative Measures 



Internal Communications 
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The Transit Police command staff, from the chief on 
down, adopted a walk-around” style of management in 
1990. The brass are out on the system, listening to patrol 
officers concerns and seeing the problems they contend 
with every day. Not only does their presence provide 
heightened supervision and direction, it also helps to 







patrol strategy in the field. To the same end, the chief 
of police is now holding weekly evening meetings with 
small groups of patrol officers to discuss current issues 
and problems. 

The department has also established a comprehensive 
internal communications program of chiefs memos, 
chiefs videos shown at roll calls, increased publication 
of the department newsletter, “Around the Clock,” and 
the initiation of a new newsletter for sergeants and 
lieutentants called “Bars and Stripes.” The MTA 
Marketing & Corporate Communications Division 
provided conceptual and editorial guidance to the entire 
communications program as well as technical and 
editorial assistance to the Transit Police video unit. 

Often pursuing the same theme in a given week, the 
memos, videos, and newsletters introduced the new patrol 
strategy and other planned changes in the department to 
the rank and file. The videos, which at first featured high- 
ranking officers, are now using interviews with a wide 
range of personnel — commanders, instructors, lieuten¬ 
ants, sergeants, and patrol officers — to describe the 
problems facing the department and the plans for solving 
them. Taking maximum advantage of modem communi¬ 
cations technology, the videos provide a way for the 
department to communicate with itself both down and 
up the command chain. 

“Bars and Stripes,” the new newsletter, is a line of direct 
communication to lieutenants and sergeants, whose 
awareness of key issues is crucial to maintaining a well- 
informed patrol force. If lieutenants and sergeants are 
confused or misinformed about policy, patrol officers 
will be also; if they are knowledgeable, the patrol force 
will benefit from and reflect their knowledge. 

“Around the Clock,” the department news magazine, 
reaches a department-wide readership, spreading 
management’s message and sharing the news from each 
of the department’s districts and special units with the 
department as a whole. 

The internal communications program reinforces the 
work of the department-wide committees on robbery, 
farebeating, and disorder and of the district problem¬ 
solving teams. Police departments traditionally run on 
rumor, especially when the command staff withholds 
critical information from the rank and file. In the district 


problem-solving teams, the department-wide committees, 
the chiefs meetings, and the internal communications 
program, the Transit Police have sought to institutionalize 
better systems of information flow, open discussion of all 
police issues, and the clearest possible communication of 
policies and directives. 

The Transit Police have also sought to improve communi¬ 
cation among ranking officers and with their management 
counterparts in the Transit Authority. For the first time, 
regular staff meetings and specially designed retreats 
are infusing the executive levels of the department with 
a consistent management philosophy and advanced 
management techniques. The department has resolved 
to improve cooperation with Transit Authority station 
managers, executives assigned the responsibility for a 
station or group of stations. By working closely with 
the station managers, Transit Police district commanders 
can more quickly identify emerging crime problems, 
assure prompt reporting of farebeating and disorder 
conditions by Transit Authority personnel, and cut the 
red tape necessary to effect security and lighting repairs 
in various stations. 


Training 


Every police department in the United States that has 
successfully modernized and increased its effectiveness 
has recognized the role that training played in its transfor¬ 
mation. The Transit Police are no exception. Increased 
training and more specialized training for everyone from 
recruits to top management are central features of the 
program to rebuild the Transit Police. 

Improved Transit Police training is proceeding on 
four fronts: 

1. The department is reclaiming a significant portion of ; 
academic recruit training from the NYPD. 

2. A carefully structured field training program for 
recruits, established in the autumn of 1990 and 
expanded in the spring of 1991, will continue as an 
important component in all future Transit Police 
recruit training. A field training program for newly 
promoted supervisors will also be developed. 

3. In-service training for all officers is being improved 
and expanded. 
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4. New training programs for all specialized, supervisory, 
managerial, and executive personnel are being devel¬ 
oped and implemented. 

Academic Training 

Starting with the class that entered the NYPD Academy 
in October 1990, Transit Police recruits were given 
completely separate instruction in transit police science, 
amounting to about a third of their academic training. 

This program, taught exclusively by Transit Police 
instructors, includes Transit Police Rules and Regula¬ 
tions, patrol procedure, critical incident management, 
crime scene procedures, court appearances, and a variety 
of other topics. This was the first time since the merging 
of Transit Police and NYPD training that this kind of 
extensive transit-specific training has been done at the 
NYPD Academv. The class that entered the academy in 
April 1991 will be trained completely separately from 
their NYPD and Housing counterparts, significantly 
enhancing their transit-specific training and identity. 

The separate police science instruction also familiarizes 
the recruits with the organizational structure and inner 
workings of the Transit Police and introduces them to the 
team problem-solving techniques they will be expected to 
use under the department’s patrol strategy. Other activi¬ 
ties, such as “Family Day” celebrations, are designed to 
assist recruits in identifying more quickly and firmly with 
the Transit Police. 

When they leave the NYPD Academy, recruits receive an 
additional two weeks of transit-specific training in law, 
behavioral science, defensive tactics, and subway safety. 
Some areas of law, such as the New York Code of Rules 
and Regulations, jostling, theft of service, and other 
transit-related crimes are covered in much more depth 
than at the NYPD Academy. Behavioral science topics 
that give transit recruits the skills needed to interact 
effectively in the normal subway environment are also 
emphasized. In the area of defensive tactics, recruits are 
taught some additional skills, such as speedcuffing and 
prisoner control, that help them survive on single officer 
patrol. They also receive track-safety training and 
participate in workshops on subway emergencies. 

Field Training 

The transit recruits who graduated from the NYPD 
Academy in October 1990 were the first to benefit from a 
14-week program with field training officers (FTOs). 


Based on a review and amalgamation of police field¬ 
training programs throughout the country, the Transit. 
Police FTO program uses carefully selected and trained 
veteran officers to instruct, encourage, and evaluate 
recruits. Before beginning their work with the recruits, 
the FTOs receive 19 days of training themselves, includ- 
ing a “method of instruction course” certified by the New 
York State Bureau for Municipal Police. They are then 
charged with helping graduating recruits become police 
professionals. Recruits learn to apply the skills and 
knowledge they acquired in the academy to real-life 
situations. The FTOs impart some of the intangibles of 
police work, including how police exert authority and 
defuse potentially violent situations. 

Under the Transit Police FTO program, each recruit is 
assigned to three different veteran police officers for four 
weeks each to travel the system and leam the basics of 
subway policing in the field. The recruits then return to 
their original FTO for a two-week wrap-up. The program 
includes full evaluations of the recruit by the FTOs, with 
an eye toward identifying any remedial training needed. 

The number of FTOs has been significantly increased to 
meet the needs of the large Transit Police recruit class 
that graduated in early April and the new class that joined 
the department in late April 1991. The program will also 
rotate recruits for the first time through short stays with 
most of the Transit Police’s special units, including the 
homeless outreach unit, communications, the vandal 
squad, the detective division, and the anti-crime task 
force, to give recruits a fuller understanding of the 
department’s range of functions. One of the largest 
police field training efforts ever mounted in the United 
States, the Transit Police FTO program will be continu¬ 
ally modified to keep it current with changing police 
techniques and changing conditions in the subway. 

Weapons Training 

With the phase-in of the 9-mm semiautomatic handgun as 
the standard Transit Police weapon over the next four 
years, Transit Police instructors will be training all new 
recruits, FTOs, and about 20 in-service officers a week in 
the use of this weapon. Until the new Transit Police 
firing range is completed in 1992, the 9-mm training will 
take place at the Nassau County Department of Parks 
firing range. Instruction in defensive tactics and the PR 
24 sidearm baton will continue at the NYPD Academy. 
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In-service training for officers still equipped with .38 
caliber pistols will continue at the NYPD Rodman’s 
Neck facility. 


In-Service Training 

A number of training programs for incumbents and new 
ly promoted officers arc being planned. These include 
retreats, interactions with other police departments, 
specially designed courses conducted within the depart¬ 
ment, and selected outside training programs and courses. 
One emphasis will be on increasing the management 
skills of supervisory personnel by tapping the best 
expertise available in police and corporate management 
training. 


To encourage the continuing education of its officers, the 
Transit Police have raised the education requirements for 

promotion to the ranks of sergeant and above. 


• Sergeant: satisfactory completion of 64 credits of 
course work at an accredited college or university. 

• Lieutenant: Satisfactory completion of 96 credits of 
course work at an accredited college or university. 

• Captain: Attainment of a baccalaureate degree from an 
accredited college or university. 


Career Development 


Like all employees, officers and civilians working in 
police departments want to develop to their fullest 
potential in their chosen profession. But until recently the 
Transit Police Department did not give sufficient atten¬ 
tion to the career development of its members. The lack 
of clear career paths, inconsistent transfer practices, and 
the absence of effective career counseling within the 
department all contributed to the uncertainty, confusion, 
and indifference with which many Transit Police officers 
viewed their career opporhinites. 

The department is establishing a clear career path and 
career development program. Police officers and civilian 
employees will be counseled at the entry level and once a 
year thereafter about potential directions in which they 
may move, and all will be supported, throughout their 
employment, in their endeavors to choose, prepare for, 

<i\d progress in a given career path or position. The 
Transit Police will define the eligibility criteria for five 


different career tracks within the department All promo¬ 
tions and most transfers will be made on the basis of these 
criteria, and any person deemed unqualified will receive a 
letter of explanation. 

Career Tracks 

• Field or Patrol 

• Investigative 

• Administrative 
' Supervisor 

• Civilian 


Along with assuring a fair and just system of career and 
salary advancement, the career path program will allow 
the department to develop the skilled personnel it needs 
to perform its various patrol, specialized, adminstrative, 
and investigative responsibilities. By helping officers 
set goals and by identifying the skills, knowledge, and 
abilities needed to attain these goals, the department 
invests in the future of its most valuable resource * its 
members. 


Equal Employment 


Like the city it serves, the New York subway has an 
increasingly multiracial population, with the riders on an 
average subway car representing a wide variety of 
cultures and racial groups. While the Transit Police have 
reflected the subway ridership to some degree, the 
department still is not representative of the city’s rich 
ethnic diversity, particularly in its supervisory and 
command staff ranks. As of February 1991, the Transit 
Police were about 18 percent African-American, nearly 
15 percent Hispanic, and 1 percent other minority groups. 
Only 15 percent of the officers above the rank of sergeant 
were minorities. With one exception, there were no 
minority officers in the ranks of captain and above. 

About 10 percent of the force were women, but only 2.4 

percent of the officers above the sergeant rank were 

female, and there were no women in the ranks of captain 
and above. 

In April 1990 the Transit Police reaffirmed their commit 
ment to equal opportunity and employment. The depart¬ 
ment appointed a special counselor to the chief who will 
also serve as the Transit Police Equal Employment 
Opportunity manager. She will work with a team of pee 
counselors to address discimination in assignments, 
transfers, and promotions and to deal with such comple? 
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Transit Police Profiles 

(All data as of 2/1/91 I 



Supervising 

Officers 

% of 

Command 

Staff 

Police 

Officers & 
Detectives 

% of Rank 
& File 

Total 

Total % 
Force 

White 

Male 

Female 

437 • 

486 

11 

85.0% 

83.1 

1.9 

1976 

1,812 

164 

61.9% 

56.8 

5.1 

1473 

2,298 

175 

65.4% 

60.8 

4.6 

Black 

Male 

Female 

53 

51 

2 

3.0% 

8.7 

0.3 

649 

514 

135 

20.3% 

16.1 

4.2 

702 

565 

137 

18.6% 

15.0 

3.6 

Hispanic 

Male 

Female 

31 

30 

1 

5.3% 

5.1 

0.2 

534 

454 

80 

16.7 

14.2 

2.5 

565 

484 

81 

14.9% 

12.8 

2.1 

Other 

Male 

Female 

4 

4 

0 

0.7% 

0.7 

0.0 

34 

34 

0 


38 

38 

0 


Total 

Male 

Female 

585 

571 

14 

100.0% 

97.6 

2.4 

3,193 

2,814 

379 

100.0% 

88.1 

11.9 

3,778 

3,385 

393 

100.0% 

89.6 

10.4 

15.5% of Transit Police officers are supervisors with the rank of 

sergeant and above; 1.5% 

are supervisors with the rank of captain and above. 


Time in Service 

(All data as of 2/1/91) 


Years in Service 


Number of Officers 


0-5 

6-10 

11-15 

16-20 

20-25+ 


1,406 

1,441 

122 

414 

395 


% of Force 


37.2 
38.1 
3.2 
11.0 
in s 



the ages of 26 and 35. 


verage age of Transit Police officers is 33, with 55% between 



issues as subtle or overt sexual harassment Studies will 
identify ways to increase the number of minorities and 
women in the upper and decision-making levels of the 
depart nt. Within the cor raints of tri agency recruit¬ 
ment the NYPD, the Transit Police, and the Housing 
Auth .ty Police, every effort will be made in the selec¬ 
tion, hiring, and promotion processes to make the Transit 
Police more accurately reflect the diverse New York City 
population they serve. Over the next 18 months, the 
department will conduct a series of workshops for all 
officers and civilians, sensitizing them to the issues of 
racial and sexual discrimination. 


Infrastructure, Facilities, and Equipment 

In early 1990 the eighth largest police force in the United 
States had a grossly inadequate radio system that was 
endangering officers and the public daily; vehicles that 
were aging, poorly maintained, and too few in number, 
and dingy, cramped district station facilities badly in 
need of renovation, expansion, and repair. In short, 
officers did not have the tools they needed to do their 
jobs. Even the department uniform, the most visible 
public symbol of the Transit Police, looked unprofes¬ 
sional and was poorly designed. 


Accreditation 


On March 16,1991, after a two-year effort, the Transit 
Police were accredited by the Commission on Accredita¬ 
tion for Law Enforcement Agencies, only the 175th of 
the more than 10,000 eligible American police depart¬ 
ments to receive this honor. The commission was formed 
through the combined efforts of four major law enforce¬ 
ment membership organizations; the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police, the Police Executive 
Research Forum, the National Organization of Black 
Law Enforcement Executives, and the National Sheriffs 
Association. To be accredited by the commission, a 
police department must meet a rigorous set of standards, 
and it must continue to meet these standards in reassess¬ 
ments every five years. 

In addition to being the ultimate badge of professional¬ 
ism, accreditation has many tangible benefits for a police 
department and its personnel. Of the more than 750 
accreditation standards that apply to the Transit Police, 
many concern procedures for the safety of police officers 
and the public. Other standards apply to equipment, 
career development, training, operations, and administra¬ 
tion. By meeting these standards and by continuing to 
meet them in reassessments every five years, the Transit 
Police make a lasting commitment to the best in Ameri¬ 
can policing techniques and practice. 

In their report to the commission, the police executives 
who conducted the on-site assessment of the Transit 
Police unanimously recommended the department for 
accreditation. The report praised the commitment of the 
men and women of the Transit Police and called them 
“perhaps the best-kept secret in law enforcement” 


The department has now laid the foundation for an 
extensive rebuilding of plant and equipment. Most of 
the funding for these projects is slated to come from the 
upwards of $200 million dedicated to Transit Police 
needs in the proposed 1992-96 MTA Capital Program. 



The Transit Police radio system was installed in the 1960s 
as a right-of-way railroad radio system and later adapted 
for police use. The system as originally designed was 
never intended to meet the distinct needs of police 
officers, and many of the radio communication problems 
described below are the result. Because of the limits 
of its design, the system is not powerful enough to reach 
many locations in subway stations where police patrol. 
These locations are called “dead spots.” Officers, who 
often patrol .alone, sometimes are cut off from backup 
support. They describe the disconcerting experience of 
being in a crisis or a life-threatening situation and “talkii 
to no one but your hand.” For the safety of Transit Polic 
officers and of the riding public, this situation must be 
remedied as quickly as possible. 


Today's Radio System 

At present, the Transit Police radio is only 75 percent 
effective, well short of the FCC standard for public safe 
radio of 95 percent effectiveness. With only five chan¬ 
nels, the system has more than 200 users per channel, 
compared with an FCC maximum standard of 100 usei 
per channel and ideal level of 50 users. Designed to re 
35-watt radios carried in trains that are never more that 
10 feet from the antennas running through the subway 
tunnels, the system is grossly inadequate for police | 
officers who can be hundreds of yards from the neares 
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antenna and who were, until recently, equipped only with 
2-watt portable radios. 

The system uses phone lines to connect central dispatch 
with 110 base stations throughout the subway. The bases 
then broadcast via antennas that are strung in the subway 
tunnels. Unfortunately, given the types of antennas in 
place and the muffling effects of the subway system 
masonry, the signals begin to degrade at 20 feet from the 
antenna. Conversely, signals from the portable radios 
carried by police officers are often too weak at the base 
stations to be audibly relayed to central dispatch. 

The system is not fully duplex, meaning that it is not 
possible for either party to hear both sides of a conversa¬ 
tion at once, the way one would on the telephone. It also 
has no ‘‘repeater” capability; that is, messages from one 
field unit are not heard by every radio tuned to the 
frequency, but only by central dispatch. Both these 
limitations hamper the speedy and accurate exchange of 
information between dispatch and an officer and among 
officers. In addition, key components of the system are 
not duplicated; if they fail, the system goes down. This 
contrasts with modem public-safety radio systems that 
am fully redundant, with duplicates available for every 
important piece of equipment 

Below Ground/Above Ground 
Above ground, the Transit Police communicate over a 
separate system of antennas, making the radio monitoring 
of an incident that begins below ground and proceeds to the 
streets extremely difficult This situation also complicates 
communication with the Fire Department, NYPD, EMS, 
and other emergency response units in the city, because none 
of them can communicate directly with the underground 
system. To make matters worse, the below-ground system 
broadcasts on a different frequency band from above-ground 
public-safety radio systems in the city. 

Some have proposed solving the above- and below¬ 
ground communication problems by merging Transit 
Police dispatch with NYPD dispatch. This would solve 
none of the technical problems that currently prevent 
radios at the surface from talking to radios in the subway. 
Solving these problems requires extensive reconstruction 
of the underground radio system. The Transit Police 
favor linking NYPD dispatch with Transit Police dispatch 
v | a m i crow ave transmission and computer. No commu¬ 
nication purpose would be served, however, by merging 


the two dispatch units physically at the NYPD. It is 
far more practical and efficient to keep Transit Police 
dispatch close to Transit Authority headquarters, because 
85 percent of the department’s calls for service come 
from TA employees. 

Radio Improvements: Phase I 
An interim improvement to the radio system will be 
achieved within 24 months at a cost of approximately 
$25 mi ^on. Funds for this project have been provided 
by Governor Cuomo as part of a $40 million aid package 
to the Transit Police. These funds are paying for the 
following; 

* 4,600 Motorola Sabre portable radios, the best police 
radios available, at a cost of $1,750 each. A 6-watt 
radio more powerful than the 2-watt units formerly in 
use, the Motorola Sabre is also smaller, lighter, and 
easier to handle. The radios were delivered in early 
1991 and distributed to all officers. 

Design and installation of a state-of-the-art computer- 
aided dispatch system, which wifi disseminate informa¬ 
tion more quickly, track patrol officers in the field, and 
speed communication with other emergency response 
units in the city. The project is scheduled for comple¬ 
tion in July 1992, at a cost of $ 10.5 million. 

• Extension of the subway tunnel antenna system to 
mezzanines, passageways, and other patroliable areas 
not now covered. Scheduled for completion by Decem¬ 
ber 1992, at a cost of $2.5 million. 

' frst^ation of preamplifiers in the underground base 
stations to boost the signals from portable radios in 
the field, allowing the base stations to relay audible 
messages to central dispatch. To be completed by July 

1991, at a cost of $ 20 , 000 . 

• Conversion of base stations to repeater capability to 
allow a radio transmission to be broadcast to every radio 
tuned to its frequency, a standard feature on most police 
or public-safety radio systems. With officers able to 
monitor transmissions, vital information can be dissemi¬ 
nated more quickly and accurately. Included also is 
some integration, to the limited extent now possible, 

of the above-ground and below-ground radio systems. 
Scheduled for completion in December 1992, at a cost 
of $2 million. 

Installation of 25 more Transit Police antennas at 
NYPD receiver sites throughout the city to improve 




above-ground communications for foot patrol and the 
Transit Police citywide radio mobile patrol. These 
antennas will supplement ones already in place at 28 
NYPD sites. Scheduled for completion in July 1992, 
at a cost of $880,000. 

• Design of a five-year, comprehensive radio overhaul, 
with the design work scheduled for completion in 1991, 
at a cost of $1 million. 

Radio Improvements: Phase II 
The interim improvements cited above will strengthen 
radio signals and reception capability, giving the Transit 
Police a better communications system, one that is 85 to 
90 percent effective. To remedy the radio system’s other 
inadequacies, however, a complete overhaul will be 
necessary. The Transit Authority has authorized the 
Transit Police to initiate plans for a new state-of-the-art 
police radio system and will allocate an estimated $140 
million for this purpose. This ambitious and essential 
project, which is contingent on the authorization of the 
MTA Capital Program, will accomplish the following: 

• Expansion from 5 to 15 channels. 

• Conversion of the system to full duplex capability, 
allowing simultaneous two-way conversation. 

• Installation throughout the system of radiax antenna 
cable, which sends a signal that does not begin to 
degrade until it is 60 feet from the antenna and then 
degrades more slowly than the signal from the cable 
now in use; radiax cable is also fireproof and impervious 
to moisture. 

• Installation of duplicate equipment for all key compo¬ 
nents in the Transit Police radio system, providing full 
redundancy so that the system can never go down. 

• Full integration of the above-ground and below-ground 
radio systems, allowing direct and complete communi¬ 
cation between these two areas of Transit Police patrol. 

• Conversion of Transit Police radio to a higher 
frequency, allowing compatibility and direct communi¬ 
cation with NYPD, the Fire Department, and EMS. 

The higher frequency will also provide greater “propa¬ 
gation” of the radio signal in the subway, allowing it to 
reach locations that it cannot reach now. 


If fully funded, this comprehensive radio overhaul will 
eliminate all radio dead spots and provide a system that is 
95 percent effective. If funding is approved under the 
1992-96 MTA Capital Program, the overhaul can be 
completed by 1996. 


Facilities 


The district station facilities and work environment 
of the Transit Police are among the worst in the nation. 
Patrolling dark, underground, noisy areas that are 
stiflingly hot in summer, freezing cold in winter, and 
densely crowded or extraordinarily isolated depending 
on the location and the hour, the Transit Police “come 
home” to demoralizing station facilities. Water seepage, 
malfunctioning air-supply systems, insufficient toilet 
facilities shared with prisoners, and inadequate work, roil 
call, and lunchroom space interfere with crucial police 
work in the department’s district stations and borough 
command offices. In addition, some district stations are 
located in out-of-the-way places and virtually all are 
hidden behind concrete walls that mask their presence 
from the public. 

The 12 Transit Police district facilities range in size from 
about 3,000 to 6,000 square feet, compared with national 
police standards of 15,000 square feet for comparably 
sized district commands. Space per locker is only 4.5 
square feet, compared with a standard of 10 square feet. 
There are no meeting or conference facilities in any of th 
district commands, creating difficulties for the new 
district problem-solving teams or any other groups that , 
meet at the district level. Plumbing and ventilation 
systems are antiquated and inadequate. 

Design Features 

A study of police facility needs has identified the follov 
ing features to be built into renovated and newly con¬ 
structed district stations: 

j 

• A minimum of 15,000 square feet for each district 
command, whenever possible 

° Provision for separate toilet, wash room, and locker 
room space for male officers and female officers; 
separate toilet facilities for prisoners 
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Transit Police Facilities 
Timetable 

The table below shows the schedule for facility 
renovations, relocations, and expansions. The 
dates indicate design years, with completion of 
construction expected two to three years later. All 
projects beginning after 1991 depend on passage of 
the 1992-96 MTA Capital Program. 

Interim Upgrade Work 

Interim upgrades have been completed at districts 1, 
3,12,20,30, and 34. Interim work is in progress at 
District 32 and at the Detective Division offices at 
42nd Street and 8th Avenue. Work is scheduled in 
1991 for districts 4,11, and 33, and the Brooklyn- 
Queens Division Command. 

1991 

• Construct Transit Police firing range 

• Build subdistrict station at Times Square 

• Renovate Transit Policy Academy 

• Expand District 2 station, adding glass facades 

• Add glass facades at district stations 12 and 23 
** Build prototype police booth at Roosevelt 

Avenue-Jackson Heights station 


1992 

8 Relocate District 1 station 

• Expand and renovate District 3 station 

• Expand and renovate District 30 station 

1993 

• Relocate District 4 station 

• Expand and renovate District 11 station 

• Relocate District 20 station 

1994 

• Expand and renovate Detective Division offices 
at 42nd Street 

1995 

• Relocate Bnooklyn-Queens Division Command 

• Relocate District 33 station 


Transit Police Vehicles Timetable 


Vehicle Fleet as of Fleet as of Fleet as of 

Type July 1990 July 1991 October 1991 


Marked 




Sedans 

0 ' 

34 

67 

Suburbans 

41 

32 

4 



12 

12 


5 

6 

8 

Vans 

6 

7 

13 

Arrest Processing 

B 


2 

Station Wagons 

B 


1 

Subtotal 

52 

91 

107 

Unmarked 




Sedans 

58 

55 

85 

Vans 

9 

8 

16 

Surveillance Vans 

0 

1 

1 


67 

64 

102 

Total 

119 

155 



Neither the arrest processing bus now in use nor the one cm order 
is included in the figures above. 


Police booths will be built as part of the Transit 
Authority Station Renovation Program after review 
of the pilot project at Roosevelt Avenue-Jackson Heights. 






«Provisions for a conference room, training room, lineup 
room, interview room, arraignment room, detective 
quarters, lunchroom, muster room, and physical 
fitness area 

• Redesign of facility facades, replacing cement walls 
with glass walls and glass doors to provide high 
visibility to the public 

Firing Range 

The Transit Police firing range was taken out of service 
in early 1990 after failing to meet EPA lead standards. 
Officers qualifying with .38 revolvers currently train 
at the NYPD facility at Rodman’s Neck. A new firing 
range will soon be constructed in an existing building at 
the Transit Authority’s Coney Island Shop complex to 
accommodate training with the 9-mm semiautomatic. 

An 18,000-square-foot facility with 16 firing booths, 
the new range is designed to meet all EPA and police 
standards. Estimated to cost $5.26 million, the range is 
scheduled for completion in 1992. 

Police Booths 

The facilities plan also includes the construction of 
prototype police booths in strategic locations in the 
subway. Prefabricated structures, measuring six feet 
by six feet, these booths will contain work surfaces and 
telephones, allowing officers to take complaints, do 
paperwork, and perform other administrative tasks while 
remaining visible to the public and available for quick 
police action. The booths are conceived as another way 
to increase the perception of police presence in the 
subway. 

Facilities Funding 

There are four sources of money for improved police 
facilities: 

1. Transit Police operating funds of $300,000 and a staff 
of 20 tradespeople are being used for interim repairs 
and improvements in the district stations to achieve 

a minimal level of comfort and efficiency quickly. 

2. About $10 million remaining from the 1987-91 Transit 
Authority capital budget will be used to build the firing 
range and to begin work on other facilities projects. 

3. Governor’s funds totaling $2 million will be used to 
renovate and upgrade the Transit Police Academy 
facility at Gold Street in Brooklyn. 


4. Assuming approval of the 1992-96 MTA Capital 
Program, the Transit Authority will allocate $61 million 
for construction and renovation of Transit Police 
facilities. 


Vehicles 


Although they patrol on foot in the subway, the Transit 
Police depend on a vehicle fleet for rapid response to calls 
for service, for backup support for officers in need of 
assistance, and to transport prisoners, crime victims, and 
witnesses. Until 1990 the department used GMC Subur¬ 
bans for this purpose, trucklike wagons that could 
accommodate stretchers, oxygen tanks, ropes, and other 
medical and evacuation equipment needed in subway 
emergencies. Apart from being difficult to handle, these 
wagons were old, poorly maintained, and generally 
dilapidated. 

Most of the remainder of the department’s 119-vehicle fleet 
was unmarked sedans used by the department’s detective 
division and its command and administrative support staff. 
The district commands were assigned only two vehicles each 
and often, because of breakdowns and repairs, were equipped 
with only one vehicle to support more than 100 officers in the 
field. An inadequate replacement program allowed vehicles 
to accumulate 100,000 miles or more. The maintenance 
schedule of 5,(XX) miles or six months was inadequate by 
manufacturer’s standards and far below police standards. 
There was no reserve of vehicles to allow for regularly 
scheduled maintenance. 

Fleet Replacement and Expansion 
To support a patrol strategy calling for increased police 
activity, increased arrests, and consequent increased 
prisoner transport, the department is expanding its fleet 
and replacing the suburban wagons with fully equipped, 
fully marked police sedans. The equipment once carried 
by the wagons is now carried by specially equipped 
emergency-response vehicles. Each district now has fou 
vehicles, including two new cruisers, 100 percent more 
than last year. Using $1.2 million in Transit Police 
operating funds and a total of $2.1 million in governor’s 
funds, the fleet is being expanded from 119 to 209 
vehicles of all types. In addition to marked sedans and 
replacement vehicles, the governor’s funds have allowe 
the purchase of 12 specially designed prisoner transport 
vans, one for each district, and 4 specially equipped 
emergency response vehicles. The Transit Authority h; 
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rcfltted a passen ^ er bu s as a mobile arrest processing 
center to be used in fare-evasion minisweeps at a total 
cost of $170,000. A second full-sized mobile arrest¬ 
processing center is on order, as are two smaller vans for 
processing individual arrests. 


Maintenance anti Fleet Management 
To protect the investment in new cars, the department has 
designed a maintenance program in conjunction with the 
ransit Authority Surface Department It provides for 
expedited vehicle maintenance and more comprehensive 
inspection and servicing. The interval between scheduled 
servicings for each vehicle has been reduced from 5,(XX) 
to 3,000 miles. The vehicles have also been enrolled in 
the Transit Authority Quality Control program to ensure 
that painting and body damage repair will be done 
quickly and that vehicles maintain a professional appear¬ 
ance. By mid 1992 the Transit Police win have a reserve 
pool of 10 percent of the total fleet to aUow downtime for 
maintenance without crippling the fleet in the field. A 
motor transport section has been established to administer 
the fleet, oversee maintenance, research specialized 
vehicles, and initiate procurements. 


Advantages of the 9-mm 

A chief advantage of the semiautomatic is its larger 
magazine and ease of loading. While revolvers camy 
only six shots, the Transit Poflce semiautomatic wifi cany 
15. In addition, a semiautomatic can be reloaded 
in several quick motions while the shooter continues to 
tram the gun on the target. Even with a speed loader, 
reloading a revolver is a more time-consuming and 
distracting process. While police rarely fire more than 
a few shots in combat situations, the features of the 
semiautomatic give the police officer greater physical and 
psychological control of a developing confrontation. 

The semiautomatic has also been shown to be more accurate 
for many shooters. True marksmen do not show any 
improvement by switching from revolvers to semiautomatics, 
ut poorer shooters and shooters of smaller statute ana with 
less strength often do. Hie semiautomatic's is generally easier 
to handle than a revolver, requiring less adjustment in the 
wrist and arm to shoot accurately. Women and men of small 
stature can usually achieve a higher degree of proficiency 
with the semiautomatic. 


Weapons Technology 


The .38 revolver has been the standard police weapon for 
nearly a century. Although the revolver has served well 
improvements in weapons technology have convinced ’ 
police departments nationwide to make the transition to 
semiautomatic pistols, usually 9-millimetera. More than 
oi US. police organizations, including 30 of the 31 
largest, six major transit police departments, the FBI, and 
the Secret Service have made or are making the transition 
to the semiautomatic. 

In this context, the Transit Police have reviewed their own 
weaponry and deadly force policy. Hie department’s intent 
was to identify the best weapons technology available for the 
protection of officers and the public. Hie Transit Police task 
force that studied the issue concurred with dozens o“ 
forces nationwide that toe semiautomatic, if properly de¬ 
signed and specified, is row superior to toe revolver in eveiy 
important respect. It recommended toe adoption of toe 9-mm 
semiautomatic astro best available technology for subway 
policing. J 


Transit Police Patrol Conditions 
Unlike NYPD officers, who usually patrol in a car with 
a partner. Transit Police officers do long horns of single- 
officer foot patrol. The situations in which they must 
respond with deadly force are often characterized by a 
single officer, in an isolated location, confronting mul¬ 
tiple, armed peipetrators. Transit Police officer are often 
out of contact with backup support because of the “dead 
spots” in their underground radio system. Their assailants 
are often armed with automatics and semiautomatics. 
Fifty-three percent of toe firearms confiscated by toe 
Transit Police are semiautomatic or automatic weapons, 
compared with 35 percent of toe weapons confiscated by 

th#» MVDn J 


Myths About the Semiautomatic 
Because of its larger magazine, the semiautomatic has 
sometimes been characterized as more powerful than the 
revolver. This is not so. The 9-mm ammunition speci¬ 
fied for use by the Transit Police is comparable to the 
revolver ammunition cuircntiy in use, designed to lodge 
in the target to minimize pass-through and ricochet that 
might injure innocent bystanders. Nor is the semi- 
automatic a machine gun that can be used to spray 







indiscriminate fire, as some believe. It is a single-shot-at- The entire Transit Police uniform, including the shoulder 

a-time weapon requiring the shooter to make a decision insignia patch, has been redesigned for greater comfort, 

before each shot As designed for Transit Police use, it is functionality, appearance, and standardization. A bulky, 
also double-action only, meaning that the weapon cannot uncomfortable jacket meant for use in three seasons has 
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against accidental discharges. This compares with a 
trigger pull of 10 pounds on the current service revolver 
and only 2.5 pounds when the revolver is cocked. 

Training and Deadly Force Policy 
The Transit Police will adopt the semiautomatic over the 
next four years in a carefully staged and thorough training 
program that qualifies about 20 officers per week. Along 
with instructing officers in the maintenance and use of the 
gun, the training program reinforces and emphasizes the 
principles of the department’s deadly force policy. 

The department's highest pnonty is the protection of 
human life. Officers are instructed to use every other 
reasonable alternative before resorting to firearms. They 
are taught to use only the minimum amount of force 
that is necessary to bring an incident under control. 

The firearm is viewed as a defensive weapon, not as a 
tool of apprehension. 

The Transit Police believe that the semiautomatic will 
give officers greater control over violent incidents in the 
subway. The more control police exercise over these 
incidents, the less likely the incidents are to cause injury 
or death. 


Uniforms 


A professional personal appearance is a high priority 
with the Transit Police and is an important component 
in police work. The public judges police officers in part 
by how they carry themselves and keep their uniforms. 

If police appearance is sloppy and lax, it communicates 
a sense that law enforcement is sloppy and lax. High- 
quality and well-designed uniforms contribute to the 
self-image and personal pride of the Transit Police officer 
an: id the public’s confidence in its police force. 


all-wool commando sweater, a lightweight windbreaker 
jacket, and a hip-length winter duty jacket. The uniform 
shirt and leather equipment belt have also been rede¬ 
signed. Complete conversion of the department to the 
new uniforms will be completed in 1992. 
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Rebuilding the Transit Police is a complex undertaking. Just meeting the 

cSTL S “5 aStrUCtUre ne ^ ^ rec ) uire multi Pk contracts in a half-dozen 
critical areas. The department s personnel and training needs require another 

Zl'Tlrl’*’ M “* rf - <*' «»e” ’speed!, 

oveihaul of the radio system and the renovation of the district facilities And it 
will take money for which the police are dependent to a large extent on the 
renewal of the MTA Capital Program. 

f Ut ,? e uT eSSa S. iS 3lready Spreading 111 thc Transit p o p ce: Things are changing 
for die better. The elements that enable a first-rate police force to prevent L 

fight enme and fear are coming into place. Whether it is a new patrol stratew 

“ eS “°f officers’ needs and aspirations, a system of decision m^- 

anH T * e Iank 311(1 file m foimin S department policy, a thoughtful 
and effective training program, a career path policy that helps officers progress 

professionally, a communications program that takes the time to tell office^ 
is happening and why, the adoption of a weapons technology better suited 
to subway policing, a new unifoim, a new radio, or a new patrol era, te s^ 
or change and improvement are everywhere. 

d0Wn ° n Crfme ’ fercbeatin g’ ^ disorder in the 
" 3y , W f m flve y ears > dus department will stand in the front rank of pro¬ 

fessionalpolice organizations in the U.S. More and more Transit Police offic- 

STsS^T 8 * at ^ WiU ^ * e test 311(1 ^ second to none. 

I hat is the goal, and ultimately it will be the reality. 
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New York City Transit Police 
370 Jay Street 
Brooklyn, New York 11201 
(718) 330-3441 






